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THE ABOLITION OF THE CAPITULATORY REGIME 
IN EGYPT. 















































HE signature of a Convention at Montreux on May 8, 1937 
brought to a successful conclusion the conference convened 
on April 12 by the Egyptian Government with the object 

of securing the abolition of the Capitulatory régime in Egypt. Thus 
was terminated a state of affairs, dating from the 16th century, 
which no longer existed in such complete form in any other country 
in the world, and which all the Powers concerned recognized as 
being incompatible with “the spirit of the times’’ and with the 
exercise of Egypt’s sovereignty. 

The Capitulations were a system devised by the Sultans of the 
Ottoman Empire, whereby the subjects of certain Christian Powers’ 
were guaranteed a large measure of freedom from interference by 
the local authorities within Turkish territory; after the World 
War they were abolished in Turkey itself, but were retained in 
Egypt under the British trusteeship, and were prolonged for an 
indefinite period by a law of the Egyptian Government passed 
in 1921. The privileges thus conferred on the nationals of the 
. Capitulatory Powers included immunity from taxation (other than 
Customs duties), except by consent of the Power concerned, in- 
violability of domicile and immunity from arrest or expulsion, 
and, above all, the foreigner’s right to be subject only to the laws 
of his own country. This involved the constitution of Consular 
Courts, which originally had jurisdiction over all cases, civil or 
criminal, in which their nationals were concerned. 

The confusion and the numerous abuses arising from the 
application of this system in Egypt led, however, to the establish- 
ment of the Mixed Tribunals and Court of Appeals in 1875, since 
when the Consular Courts have handled all criminal cases involving, 
and all commercial or civil suits between, their own nationals, as 
well as all cases connected with the personal status of those nationals, 
while the Mixed Tribunals have had jurisdiction over civil and 
commercial suits between foreigners of different nationalities or 
between foreigners and Egyptians. The Mixed Court of Appeals 
had also the power to reject Egyptian legislation in so far as it was 
applicable to foreigners. 











(1) The first Treaty of Capitulations was concluded with France in 1536, 
and was followed by similar treaties with England, Hungary, Austria, Sweden, 
the Kingdom of the Sicilies, Tuscany, Denmark, Prussia, Spain, Russia, the U.S.A., 
Belgium, the German Confederation, Portugal and Greece. 


(2) The Judges in these Courts were appointed (for life) and paid by the 
Egyptian Government, which in practice usually invited the Capitulatory Powers 
to suggest names for its considerations, although it could also appoint representa- 
tives of non-Capitulatory Powers. The number of Judges was originally fixed at 32 
(19 foreign, 13 Egyptian) ; it could, however, be indefinitely increased, provided 
that the proportion of foreign to native Judges was not substantially modified, 
and at the beginning of 1937 there were 67 Judges (44 foreign, 23 Egyptian). The 
President of each Court had to be a foreigner. 
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Although the system of the Mixed Courts has worked extra- 
ordinarily well, the whole conception of Capitulatory rights has 
become increasingly irreconcilable with Egypt’s growing aspirations 
towards complete national sovereignty. Particularly irksome to 
her Government have been the restrictions on its power to tax 
foreigners," which, it claims, prevent it from taxing Egyptians 
also, since it would be manifestly unfair to levy impositions on the 
poorer sections of the community while the richest class, 7.e. the 
foreign business community, escaped altogetber. After the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in August, 1936, the whole 
question became more acute with the prospect of Egypt’s admission 
to the League of Nations, one of the conditions for membership of 
which is full sovereignty. 

It had been agreed in the Treaty? that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment should approach the Capitulatory Powers as soon as possible 
with proposals for the speedy abolition of the Capitulations and 
of the existing restrictions on the application of Egyptian legislation 
(including financial legislation) to foreigners, and for the institution 
of a transitional régime during which the Mixed Tribunals would 
remain, and would also take over the jurisdiction of the Consular 
Courts. Moreover, Great Britain promised to collaborate actively 
in giving effect to these proposals by using its influence with the 
other Capitulatory Powers; while a pledge was given by Egypt 
that no legislation made applicable to foreigners would be in- 
consistent with the principles generally adopted in modern legislation, 
or would discriminate in fiscal matters against foreigners or foreign 
corporate bodies. 

In accordance with the British promise of ‘‘ active collabora- 
tion,” Mr. W. E. Becket, second Legal Adviser to the Foreign 
Office, arrived in Cairo on January 12, 1937 to conduct preliminary 
discussions with the Egyptian Government, which on January 16 
despatched a Circular Note inviting the Capitulary Powers and 
Switzerland’ to attend a conference at Montreux on April 12. This 

(1) The only taxes on foreigners to which the Capitulatory Powers have 
consented have been the house and land taxes ; but since foreigners do not usually 


invest in land and house property to any large extent, the revenue resulting from 
these sources has not been very great. 


(2) British White Paper, Cmd. 5270, 1936. (Article 13 and annex.) 


(3) Since the War there have been 12 Capitulatory Powers : Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Holland, Norway, Portugal, Spain and 
Sweden ; Switzerland has never been a Capitulatory Power by law, but has always 
enjoyed the privileges of one. Germany, Austria and Hungary were compelled by 
the Peace Treaties to renounce their capitulatory rights, while the U.S.S.R., owing 
to the rupture of diplomatic and consular relations with Egypt after the Russian 
Revolution, no longer fulfils the essential condition of her capitulatory rights—#.c. 
the maintenance of a Consular Court; on the other hand Russian Judges have 
retained their seats on the Mixed Tribunals. 

Nineteen Powers actually signed the Convention; besides Egypt and the 
twelve Powers mentioned above, they included the Union of South Africa, the 
Irish Free State, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and India. The British delegate 
signed on behalf of the last four of these. 

The Italian representative signed in the name of the King of Italy and 
Emperor of Ethiopia. 
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was followed, on February 3, by a second Note containing the 
proposed agenda, and at the opening of the conference, of which 
the Egyptian Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha, was elected President, 
the Egyptian delegation presented a draft Convention abolishing 
the Capitulations, together with a draft scheme for the judicial 
organization of the Mixed Courts during the proposed transitional 
period. These formed the basis of discussion and were finally 
adopted with remarkably few amendments. 

Under the new dispensation the jurisdiction of the Consular 
Courts is to be transferred to the Mixed Tribunals as from October 15, 
1937, although cases connected with personal status may still be 
handled by the former if it is so desired. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment will draw up a new criminal code for use in the Mixed 
Tribunals. 

Foreigners will in future submit to Egyptian legislation in all 
matters, including fiscal legislation, and the legislative control 
hitherto exercised by the Mixed Court of Appeals has been abolished ; 
but the pledge, given in the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, to refrain 
from legislative discrimination against foreigners or against cor- 
porate bodies in which they are substantially interested has been 
embodied in the Convention, with the reservation that “ this 
provision, in so far as it does not constitute a recognised rule of 
international law, shall be applied only during the period of 
transition.’”’ In a Declaration annexed to the Convention the 
Egyptian Government states that this reservation does not imply 
any intention of reversing the policy of non-discrimination at the 
end of the period. 

The Mixed Courts will continue to function for a period of 
12 years,’ at the end of which their jurisdiction will be transferred 
to the Egyptian Courts. There was considerable discussion over 
the rate of “ Egyptianization’’ of the judgeships of the Mixed 
Courts, but it was finally decided that the composition of the Court 
of Appeals should remain fixed throughout the period at 18, of 
which 11 should be foreigners, while in the three Courts of First 
Instance vacancies occurring among foreign Judges should be 

filled by Egyptians, always provided that the number of foreign 
Judges never fell below one-third of the total. The posts of 
President of the Court of Appeals and of Chief Public Prosecutor 
will be held by foreigners throughout the period, and the latter will 
have two assistants, of whom the senior must be an Egyptian. 
Certain guarantees concerning the conditions of service, salaries 
and pensions of the officials and employees of the Mixed Courts 
are given in the Declaration annexed to the Convention by the 
Egyptian Government, which also agrees, in the Protocol to the 
Convention, to restrict its appointment of foreign Judges to 
candidates approved by the Governments of the Powers concerned. 





(t) The French delegation’s proposal for a term of 18 years was finally 
withdrawn. 
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Three points of interest arise in connection with the competence 
of the Mixed Tribunals. In the first place foreigners are now 
entitled to opt for the jurisdiction of the National Courts in civil 
or commercial suits with one another or with the justiciables of 
the National Courts; in its annexed Declaration, however, the 
Egyptian Government undertook not to introduce into contracts 
with foreigners any clause binding the latter to accept the juris- 
diction of the National Courts. 

In the second place, an Egyptian proposal that the competence 
of the Mixed Courts should be determined solely by the nationality 
of the principal parties to a suit, without regard to any mixed 
interests which might be engaged, aroused considerable opposition, 
since it involved the submission to the National Courts of suits in 
which, although both the principals might be Egyptian, large 
amounts of foreign capital might be indirectly concerned. A British 
amendment was eventually accepted, however, whereby jurisdiction 
in such cases would be retained by the Mixed Courts, provided that 
the companies in question were already in existence at the time 
when the Convention was signed, and that their charters did not 
include any clause subjecting them to the jurisdiction of the 
National Courts. 

Finally, there was the vexed question of the definition of the 
term “foreigner.” For the purposes of the Convention the 
Egyptians interpreted the term to mean a national of one of the 
States specified in the Convention. By “ national,’’ however, 
was to be understood only persons having the status of citizenship, 
and not those having the status of a protected subject. The French 
delegation objected strongly to this definition (which would exclude 
French Moroccan and Tunisian subjects, among others, from the 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts), the more so that the Egyptian 
Government was willing to recognise Abyssinians as Italian subjects. 
Finally it was agreed that all citizens, subjects, and protected 
subjects should count as “ foreigners,’’ with the exception of 
nationals of the mandated territories of Syria, Lebanon, Palestine 
and Transjordan, who would therefore come under the jurisdiction 
of the National Courts. On the other hand, in cases connected 
with personal status, all foreigners belonging to religions which 
maintained special tribunals dealing with personal status would 
continue to go before such tribunals. It was announced in the 
Declaration annexed to the Convention that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had already decided to extend the competence of the Mixed 
Courts to the nationals of eight non-Capitulatory States, namely : 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 

The conference ended in an atmosphere of general goodwill. 
Nahas Pasha expressed Egypt’s gratitude to the British Govern- 
ment for their support and collaboration, and public opinion in 
Egypt was on the whole gratified with the results, although the 
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Opposition press was inclined to dwell on the concessions made to 
the foreign Powers. The French delegation, which had been 
responsible for most of the opposition to the original Egyptian 
draft, and which had made an unsuccessful attempt to secure a 
separate Franco-Egyptian Convention giving certain guarantees 
concerning the position of French nationals after the expiry of 
the transitional period, declared its satisfaction with the settlement 
reached. Confidence in Egypt’s good intentions towards the 
foreign communities in the future was augmented by a statement 
contained in the Declaration annexed to the Convention, to the 
effect that the Egyptian Government was ready to conclude treaties 
of establishment and friendship with the various Powers, and also 
by an exchange of letters between the head of the Egyptian delega- 
tion and the heads of the American, French, British, Italian, Greek 
and Dutch delegations respectively, relating to the position of 
the various foreign institutions carrying on educational, medical, 
missionary and social work in Egypt. 

With the abolition of the Capitulations the last obstacle to 
Egypt's admission into the League of Nations was removed, and 
on May 26 this step was taken with the ceremonial customary 


on such occasions. 
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8 
JAPAN AND HER RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


STATEMENT made by the Foreign Minister of Japan at a 

press reception on May 6 has been taken to indicate an 

important change in the foreign policy of that country. If 
read carefully and compared with pronouncements made during 
1935 and 1936 regarding Japan’s relations with China, Mr. Sato’s 
words certainly suggest that, to quote the press, he intends to 
make “a new start’’ in the task of settling the many questions 
outstanding between the two countries. The significant point 
about his statement was that he expressed a wish to begin by 
disposing of the so-called minor problems as the only way in which 
to create that better atmosphere which is generally recognized 
to be the necessary preliminary to any attempt to deal with the 
major issues. 

Mr. Sato’s remarks were the opposite of sensational,’ and their 
significance lay in the fact that their general tone has given the 
impression to some sections of the press, at any rate, that Japan is 
now beginning to be more internationally-minded than at any 
time since the Washington Conference of 1921-22. That she now 
wishes to seek a settlement of disputes in which questions of principle 
are not involved—principles such as that of her special position in 
North China and of her exclusive right to play the part of a 
stabilizing force in Eastern Asia—without asking for prior acceptance 
of her major claims amounts to a reversal of the attitude she has 
maintained ever since the seizure of Manchuria in 1931. 

It will be remembered that the Tangku Truce, signed on May 31, 
1933, involved the acceptance by China of the loss of Manchuria 
and placed the Japanese in a position to exact further concessions 
in North China, and in 1935, especially after Japan’s withdrawal 
from the League became effective,? the Government in Tokyo took 
up the attitude that their “‘ advance ’’ on the mainland could not 
be stopped, and in any case was no one’s business but their own.’ 
They also refused to admit that their activities in North China 
constituted a violation of the terms of the Nine-Power Treaty of 
Washington, signed in 1922, since the “ affair’’ in North China 
(the intervention in Chahar and in Hopei) had arisen simply from 
breaches of a military agreement concluded between Chinese and 
Japanese commanders.‘ 





(1) For an outline of the main points, see the Bulletin of May 15 last, page 26 


(2) The two years’ notice to withdraw expired on March 27, 1935. At the 
end of March, and again on June 9g, the Japanese military authorities in North 
China presented a number of far-reaching demands to the Chinese Government 

(3) See the article on Japan and the Far East, in the Bulletin of July 13, 1935 
Vol. XIII, No. 1. 

(4) For an account of developments in North China at this period, see the 
article in the Bulletin of January 25, 1936, Vol. XII, No. 14. For the Japanese 
attitude towards the Nine-Power Treaty, see the issue of December 21, 1935, 


page 37. 
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Finally, in January, 1936 the Foreign Minister, Mr. Hirota, 
enunciated the much-quoted “ three principles’? which were to 
covern all Japan’s dealings with China. These were, the immediate 
cessation of all anti-Japanese movements in China; co-operation 
between China, Japan and Manchuria, involving the recognition 
of the Manchukuo Government ; and joint Sino-Japanese military 
action against the Chinese Communists. 

During this period the Japanese Government frequently 
protested its desire to seek the co-operation of Nanking in dealing 
with all the questions at issue and, in particular, with those con- 
cerning North China, but it went without saying that no third 
party should be allowed to intervene, and also that as a condition 
precedent to any such co-operation China should abandon her 
policy of playing one foreign nation against another, should respect 
the de facto existence of Manchukuo, and should act in concert 
with Japan in taking measures to check the “ sovietization ’’ of 
her northern frontier regions, to quote Mr. Hirota’s reported reply 
to an enquiry from Nanking as to his interpretation of the three 
principles. 

The statement of policy issued by the Government which took 
office in March, 1936, after the suppression of the army revolt of 
February 25, did not augur well for the adoption of friendly methods 
for the conduct of Sino-Japanese relations, since it stated that it 
would seek to obtain the fruits of Japan’s position as the stabilizing 
force of East Asia; it would also act in accordance with the in- 
separable unity of Japan and Manchukuo. And on May 6, exactly 
a year prior to the recent statement by Mr. Sato, the then Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Arita, announced in the Diet that the Government 
were to proceed with negotiations with China on the basis of the 
three principles of Mr. Hirota. For this, he pointed out, it was 
essential that the Chinese authorities should take a truly broad 
view of the situation and, owing to the inroads of Communist 
influence in North China, the adjustment of the relations between 
Japan and China had become a matter of “‘ imperious necessity.”’ 

During the course of the year 1936, however, the situation was 
altered radically by. developments in China. A degree of political 
and administrative unity was achieved which would not have been 
thought possible two or three years ago; in the south the quarrel 
with Kwantung and Kwangsi was settled, and in Central China 
the Communists, so long a thorn in the side of the Nanking Govern- 
ment, offered to supply forces to take part in armed resistance to 
the Japanese. 

The part played by the fear of Japanese aggression in this process 
of unifying the country is difficult to assess, but it is certainly true 
that it was largely responsible for the rebirth of a ‘ national ”’ 
spirit in China, and in a willingness to give support to Chiang 
Kai-shek, whose prestige has been much enhanced during the 
past year. 
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Two events which had a considerable bearing on the temper of 
the country must be mentioned. In the first place an attack las 
November by a mixed Mongol-Manchukuo force (supported, it 
was stated, by Japanese tanks and aircraft) on the province of 
Suiyuan was signally defeated by the Chinese Governor, Genera! 
Fu Tso-yi, whose forces even pursued the invaders into the neigh- 
bouring Japanese-controlled province of Chahar, capturing 
Pailingmiao. The success of this resistance to aggression encouraged 
the Nanking Government to take up a firmer attitude towards 
Japan, with whose representatives negotiations were at that time 
in progress, while the belief that the Japanese were responsible for 
the action of the Mongol-Manchukuo force in invading Suiyuan— 
or, as the Chinese put it—in staging a rising in Inner Mongolia, | 
caused the neighbouring provinces to rally to the support of 
General Fu, who received valuable help from General Yen Hsi-shan, 
the well-known Governor of Shansi. 

This tendency for the various elements in the country to draw 
together was further exemplified when the second incident occurred 
This was the “ kidnapping ’’ of Chiang Kai-shek by the forces of 
Chang Hsueh-liang in December, when the Generalissimo went to 
Sianfu (the capital of Shensi) to deal with an outbreak of dis- 
affection among the “ Young Marshal’s’”’ troops. The chief result 
of this incident was to reveal the strength of Chiang’s position. 
The Nanking Government at once received assurances of allegiance 
and solidarity from the Governors of Shansi, Shantung and Hopei, 
and other Provinces, including Kwantung in the south, and the 
leaders of the Hopei-Chahar Political Council promised their support. 

In the event the Generalissimo returned to Nanking with the 
knowledge that he had the greater part of the country behind him, 
while the country itself had a greater consciousness of its ability 
to adopt what may be described as a_ self-respecting attitude 
towards Japan. 

As already stated, negotiations were actually in progress with 
the Japanese Ambassador when the attack on Suiyuan occurred 
and had, in fact, been pursued with intervals ever since February. 

At that time Mr. Arita, the new Ambassador, stated that he 
had come to China to effect ‘‘ a fundamental solution of outstanding 
issues,’ and it was perhaps the attitude this statement revealed 
which soon brought about a deadlock in his conversations with the 
Chinese Foreign Minister. The latter’s conception of the character 
of the task before them differed materially from that of the 
Ambassador, and General Chang insisted that China must have 
restored to her the rights of which she had been deprived in North 
China, 7.e. in Hopei and Chahar,' before he could discuss the many 
points raised by Japan. Mr. Arita, too, aimed at a ‘“ compre- 
hensive ’’ settlement, but interpreted this to mean that China 





(1) Besides the semi-autonomous Hopei-Chahar Political Council, there exists 
a completely autonomous régime in East Hopei, under Mr. Yin. 
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nper of 
Ck last should fall in with Japan’s plans for dealing with the Communists, 
ted, it as well as putting an end to all anti-Japanese manifestations 
ince of throughout the country. 
reneral As for his detailed points, these included the financial arrange- 
neigh- ments of the Hopei-Chahar administration—the Japanese wishing 
turing to prevent the remittance of revenues to Nanking’'—and the 
Iraged establishment of a separate currency and banking system, the 
wards development of railway and air communications, the construction 
; time of a harbour at the mouth of the Haiho River, and the exploitation 
le for of the iron-ore deposits of Chahar. The communications envisaged 
an— J all aimed at strengthening the economic influence of Japan,’ and 
golia, | though agreement was reported to have been reached on several 
rt of of these schemes in November, it was only the air service to 
shan, Manchukuo which was actually started.’ 
In April Mr. Arita was transferred to Tokyo, and by the time 

draw his successor, Mr. Kawagoe, had arrived, in July, the situation 
rred had changed in more than one respect. The Nanking Government 
Ss ot | were fully occupied in dealing with the crisis in Canton, and there 
it to began a series of anti-Japanese incidents involving loss of life and 
dis- damage to property which led to the presentation of fresh demands 
sult by the Japanese. . 
om The most serious of these outrages was that which occurred at 
' “4 Hongkew, Shanghai, in September, and it was after this that 
a Mr. Kawagoe was reported to have demanded that steps be taken 
a to suppress all agitation against Japan, and that the Chinese 
the should guard against the recurrence of incidents by controlling the 
im | press, revising school text books, and allowing Japanese inspection 

of the schools. Further, China was to take steps to control the 


activities of Korean revolutionaries, was to revise the Custom 
= tariff, and to authorize the establishment of an air line between 
Shanghai and Japan. 

These demands were severe enough to be impossible of 
acceptance by a Government retaining any semblance of sovereign 
power, but they did not cover all the aims of the Japanese. It 
ng : was generally believed, though the details were not officially 

published, that Japan also repeated the demand for a “joint 
defence ’’ against Communism, and for the creation of the five- 
Province autonomous area which had failed of realization towards 
the end of 1935. 

At the end of September Chiang Kai-shek returned from 
h Canton, with his position much strengthened, and the Chinese 
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i icot (1) The Tientsin Salt Gabelle revenue was actually appropriated by the local 
i Government, but attempts to retain the Customs revenues were not successful. 


(2) For instance, the railway to Tsangchow was to provide a short cut con- 
necting the coal mines of Shansi with the sea. 






(3) The rising in Inner Mongolia in November caused the Chinese to refuse 
to proceed until the Japanese had replied to the charge of complicity in this. 
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Government took a turn at putting forward demands on the 
Japanese, particularly in connection with the smuggling which 
was going on in Hopei and the independent position of Mr. Yin’s 
East Hopei régime. The Generalissimo discussed matters with 
Mr. Kawagoe on October 9, when the Ambassador said he had been 
“deeply impressed with General Chiang’s sincerity.”” This was 
an impression of an entirely new character, to judge from all the 
published Japanese statements regarding previous negotiations. 

The following month, however, came the attack on Suiyuan, 
and the Chinese broke off discussions. They declared that they 
would not resume them until a satisfactory explanation had been 
obtained of the Japanese assistance to the Mongol-Manchukuo 
forces guilty of the aggression. 

The Japanese version of the breakdown’ was that the Chinese 
had “‘ taken advantage of the Suiyuan affair’’ to repudiate con- 
cessions already made in response to the Japanese demands. These 
included : agreement on the suppression of anti- Japanese agitation, 
the employment of Japanese advisers, the control of exiles from 
Korea, and the reduction of tariffs, while economic co-operation 
in North China had also been accepted “ in principle.”’ 

The Chinese Government also published an account of the 
discussions, but this did not admit that agreement had actually 
been reached on any of the outstanding issues; nor, however, 
did it state that the Japanese requests had been refused, and the 
impression given by the statements of both parties was that the 
gulf between them had materially narrowed. The wrecking of the 
efforts made through diplomatic channels was, in fact, largely due 
to the “ dual policy ’’ of Japan in permitting her military authorities 
in the North to nullify the work of the Embassy by stimulating 
revolt in Inner Mongolia.” 

Before any further steps could be taken to resume negotiations 
political developments supervened in Japan which occupied all! 
the attention of the Government. The resignation of the Cabinet 
on January 23 was followed by a period of crisis owing to the 
demands of the Army in connection with the disposal of portfolios. 
A new Government was formed on February 2, however, and the 
former Ambassador in Paris, Mr. Sato, was appointed Foreign 
Minister. 

He at once gave indications of a desire to adopt a less rigid 
attitude towards the problem of Japan’s position in China, and 
said that a new starting point would have to be found for their 
relations, He realised the unwisdom of causing other foreig” 
nations with interests in China to entertain uneasiness about Japan's 





(1) This was given by the Foreign Office in a statement issued on December 10 


(2) Anti-Japanese feeling was also increased at this time by the Kwangtung 
Army deciding to hold its manceuvres in North China, and by the landing of 
Japanese marines at Tsingtao to suppress a riot which followed a lock-out in a 
Japanese mill. 
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policy, and, speaking in the House of Peers on March 8, he said : 
‘ Our interests there will be promoted if we respect those of others 
and seek the peaceful development of our own.’’ He intended, 
therefore, to re-examine the China question with a view to a 
compromise. 

In a second statement in Parliament, on March 23, Mr. Sato 
intimated his intention of trying to dispose of the problems one 
by one, beginning with the economic and cultural questions which 
had been discussed in detail at the end of last year, and the Tokyo 
press predicted that he would seek discussions with Great Britain 
regarding these. 

That some such development has, in fact, taken place 
is shown by the reports of conversations in London, and it 
has even been necessary for the British Government to assure 
the Ambassador of China that the rights and interests of 
that country are not being lost sight of in anything which 
has been said during these conversations. 

Mr. Sato’s statement of May 6 came, therefore, as no surprise 
to those who have been following the tendency of Japanese policy, 
and his references, on the same occasion, to Russia, Great Britain 
and other countries certainly support the view that the present 
Foreign Minister, at any rate, is “‘ internationally ” minded. 


H. L. 












14 
CHRONOLOGY. 
Albania. 


May 16th.—A rising against the Government led by a former 
Minister of the Interior, who seized the town of Argyrokastro, was 
quickly suppressed by Government troops. Its origin was reported 
to be Communist. 

May 17th.—According to reports from the Yugoslav frontier the 
revolt was not “*‘ Communist ” in origin, but was due to dislike of the 
Italophile policy of the Government, particularly in connection with 
the grant to Italy of oil concessions. 


Austria. 

May 19th.—Dr. Schmidt in Paris, and conversation with M. 
Delbos. (See France). 

The arrest was reported of six leaders of the Nazi organisation. 


um. 
May 20th.—M. Delbos arrived in Brussels on an official visit. 


Speaking at a banquet to the French Foreign Minister, M. Spaak said 
their desire for independence could not affect their friendship for 
France, and all their affinities and traditions urged them towards 
those nations which had remained true to democracy. 

M. Delbos, after referring to France’s understanding of the 
position taken up by Belgium, said that an improvement of economic 
conditions was indispensable to European order, and they awaited, 
with full confidence in his wisdom, the results of M. Van Zeeland’s 
enquiry into the question. 


May 21st.—M. Delbos left Brussels for Paris, and a communiqué 
was issued stating that during the discussions he had with Belgian 
Ministers, questions relating to the drawing up of a new security pact 
in Western Europe had been dealt with. The conversations demon- 
stated “‘ the wide agreement in the outlook of the two Governments, 
which have common pre-occupations.” 


Bulgaria. 

May 20th.—Dr. Ognanoff was appointed Minister of Justice, and 
other changes, described as without political significance, included 
the appointments of M. Banoff as Minister of Agriculture, and of 
M. Baroff as Minister of Commerce. 


Chile. 
May 23rd.—The Cabinet resigned owing to the resignation the 
previous day of the Radical Ministers. 


May 20th.—British assurances to Ambassadors in London re 
possible negotiations for appeasement in the Far East. (See Great 
Britain). 


Czechoslovakia. 


May 17th.—At a congress of the Social-Democrats, held in 
Prague, a French delegate delivered a message from M. Blum stating 
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that should Czechoslovakia be attacked by an army, then France 
would act in a way as if she herself had been attacked. 

May 21st.—The Foreign Minister, speaking to the Foreign Com- 
mittees of both Houses, expressed confidence in future collaboration 
between the Danubian countries, with the participation of Italy and 
Germany, which was vital in the interests of peace in Central Europe. 

As to the Little Entente, the bonds uniting the three countries 
had never been firmer, while the rapprochement between Italy and 
Yugoslavia had been a welcome development which had received 
beforehand the consent of the other two Little Entente States. 

Their relations with Austria were particularly friendly, and they 
understood the psychological impediment to an agreement with 
Hungary; the prospects of economic co-operation, however, had 
improved. The Little Entente countries were prepared to come to 
an agreement for negotiations with Hungary regarding her re- 
armament. 

M. Krofta considered that the unfriendly references to Czecho- 
slovakia in the Italian press were inconsistent with the permanent 
interests of Italy’s foreign policy. They acknowledged Italy’s interest 
in Central Europe and would always work with and not against her. 

Relations with Germany were characterized by friendly intentions 
on both sides ; with Poland, unfortunately, no improvement in relations 
could be recorded. In conclusion, the Minister acknowledged with 
gratitude Great Britain’s growing interest in Czechoslovakia. When 
the new security pacts were made they should include not only the 
signatories of Locarno, but also Poland and other Central European 
States. This fact was increasingly understood in England, and in 
France. 

May 22nd.—The Yugoslav Minister of War arrived in Prague on 
an official visit. 


Danzig Free City. 

May 12th.—Herr Férster announced that the Danzig German 
Nationalist Party had “ voluntarily” dissolved itself, and said he 
hoped the “ remnants of the party system ” would do likewise. 

May 22nd.—The Police confiscated all the British newspapers for 
May 2oth. 

May 25th.—A member of the Diet (who had succeeded a Socialist 
who had been deprived of his seat) was received into the Government 
party, thus bringing the number of Nazis in the House up to 49, one 
more than two thirds of the total. 


Egypt. 


May 17th.—Ismail Pasha Sidky, speaking in Parliament, criticized 
the methods by which the Ministry of Finance intended to meet the 
obligations involved in carrying out the Treaty with Great Britain. 
Instead of meeting the new expenditure from national capital they 
ought, he said, to practice rigid economy and cut down items such 
as the Government’s salary bill, which made up 40 per cent. of the 
budget expenditure. 

The special Treaty account would require at least £E6 million 
to start with, and there would be an annual recurrent expenditure of 
£E4 million for new roads and other defence measures. The Govern- 
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ment had made no attempt to reduce expenditure or increase tax- 
ation, and the country was left with a limited source of revenue, 
dependent on a single crop. He appealed to Parliament to consent 
to sacrifices and to be most scrupulous in husbanding the Reserve 


Fund. 


France. ; 
May 11th.—The arrest was announced in Paris of Marusic, a 


Croat terrorist and founder, with Pavelitch, of the Ustacha. He 
had been posing as an Argentine journalist. 

May 17th.—Seventeen Spanish Government aeroplanes landed 
at Pau, and stated that they had lost their way in the fog after leaving 
Santander in a reconnaissance flight. 

May 18th.—M. Litvinoff had conversations with M. Blum and 
M. Delbos, following which a statement was issued explaining 
that the Ministers were “ glad to be able to take note of the friendly 
relations existing between the two countries, as also of their common 
aim to maintain the organization of indivisible peace by means of 
collective security. They reaffirmed their fidelity to the pact uniting 
the two nations and their determination to pursue, within the frame- 
work of the League and in accordance with its principles, a loyal 
policy of international collaboration.” 

It was understood in Paris that M. Delbos, during his visit to 
London for the Coronation, had found British statesmen ready to 
agree that no vital or violent changes in the Central European 
situation could leave either France or Great Britain indifferent. 

May 19th.—The Cabinet issued decrees applying the 40-hour 
week to nine more categories of industry, to come into force on 
May 24th. 

M. Delbos reported to the Cabinet on his discussions in London, 
and a communiqué was issued stating that he “‘ congratulated himself 
that strained relations had so ended that he could scan the horizon 
with the highest European personalities.” 

M. Delbos received Dr. Schmidt, the acting Foreign Minister of 
Austria, and it was stated afterwards that in their conversations “ they 
examined in a spirit of mutual confidence and cordiality the various 
aspects of the European situation and established that the two Govern- 
ments are in agreement on the questions which concern the two 
countries.” 

It was believed that M. Delbos had suggested to Dr. Schmidt 
that a political rapprochement between the Schuschnigg Government 
and the Social-Democrats would contribute largely towards an im- 
provement in Austria’s situation, both internally and in her relations 
with her neighbours. 

May 2tst.—The Cabinet approved suggestions for the extension 
of the 40-hour week to retail establishments (excluding those selling 
food). 
The Government tabled a Bill authorizing the State to guarantee 
a loan of 800 million francs to be issued in Paris by the Czechoslovak 
Government. 

May 22nd.—The 17 Spanish Government aeroplanes left Pau 
for Spain, the Government having decided to release them. 

The international bridge between Port Bou and Cerbére was 
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bombed by aeroplanes of German origin, which flew over French 
territory. 

May 24th.—Statement by French delegate in Non-Intervention 
Committee ve Spanish Government aeroplanes. (See Great Britain). 

May 25th.—Dr. Schacht, in a statement to the Paris press, said 
he would take the opportunity to discuss matters of financial and 
economic interest with French Ministers and, in reply to questions, 
implicitly agreed that he hoped to secure some reduction in the interest 
rates on the Dawes and Young Loans. 


Germany. ‘ ' 
May 11th.—Sir Nevile Henderson presented his letters of credence 


as Ambassador to Herr Hitler and, in doing so, said it was no mere 
formality when he said that he had come to reside among “ the great 
and kindred German people ” with the firm intention of doing all that 
lay in his power to promote the cause of Anglo-German understanding. 

‘“T am convinced,” he added, “ that there is no question between 
us which cannot be settled by peaceful co-operation and mutual 
good-will, and I confidently hope that in my personal relations with 
your Excellency and your Excellency’s Ministers I shall be able to 
rely on meeting that full measure of assistance and spirit of trustful 
collaboration which are essential to the accomplishment of this my 
high task.” 

Herr Hitler, in reply, said’ it was his conviction also that there 
was no question between them which could not be settled by peaceful 
co-operation, adding that he regarded this co-operation as “ a necessity, 
not only for the prosperity of our two nations, but also in the interest 
of peace in general.” 

May 14th.—Several persons, described as former members of the 
Communist Party, were condemned at Hamburg to sentences of penal 
servitude for from two to six years for listening to the Moscow wireless 
on the ground that their action implied an intent to spread Communist 
propaganda. 

May 16th.—The press published full accounts of the opening of 
the Imperial Conference in London, and the Berliner Tageblatt, in its 
comments, considered there was danger in the pressure from Japan in 
China and in the Pacific, affecting both British and Australian interests, 
in the awakening of a political consciousness in India, and in the 
Italian threat to communications in the Mediterranean. The paper 
suggested that the Dominions would need to know the extent to which 
they could rely on the armed support of the Mother Country. 

May 18th.—The Secret Police seized all copies of The Times of 
May 15th, containing the dispatch regarding the bombing of Guernica. 
The Daily Telegraph, Daily Express, and News Chronicle were also 
confiscated owing to their reports regarding the capture of a German 
airman near Bilbao. 

It was learnt that an agreement had been reached between 
representatives of French and German teachers of history on the 
interpretation to be given to certain leading events in Franco-German 
history since the French Revolution. 

Presentation of credentials by Ambassador to Washington. 
(See U.S.A.) 

May 109th.—The Angriff, in an article referring to the remarks of 
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Cardinal Mundelein, said that his speech was on the same level as 
that of the worst kind of street agitator, and was an insult to the whole 
German nation. 

The paper quoted a statement made by the Bishop of Trier at 
one of the trials of priests, in which he was alleged to have said he had 
been to Rome to obtain the Pope’s permission to proceed against 
guilty friars. It pointed out that the Courts had pronounced their 
verdicts and asked, when would the Church speak? ‘“* We shall hold 
it responsible,” the writer concluded, “if a new incitement against 
Germany is started in the world. Does the Holy See permit the 
Bishop of Chicago to slander Germany without protest ? That is 
our urgent question.” 

May 20th.—Barter agreements were reported to have been con- 
cluded with Hungary and Rumania for the exchange of war material 
for cattle and grain with the former, and for the carrying out of 
railway construction and oil refinery plant installation in Rumania. 

May 22nd.—It was understood in Berlin that the Government 
were willing to give the suggestion for a temporary truce in Spain 
their careful consideration. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to it, said that not 
only the stream of volunteers and war material, but also the utilization 
of the national gold stocks of Spain for waging civil war and the part 
played by the so-called “ political volunteers”’ in propaganda, etc., 
were problems of paramount importance. 

May 24th.—The D.A.Z., in an article regarding the Imperial Con- 
ference in session in London, stated that if Britain and Germany drifted 
apart the end must be war, but asked why such a development should 
be inevitable, as the German Government had always shown itself 
ready to respect British interests. 

The article went on to say that ‘‘ our London correspondent has 
reported a British tendency to strengthen the south-eastern States 
economically to render them ‘“ independent” of Germany. The 
Czechoslovak Prime Minister is said to have left London with the 
impression that he had secured some success in this field. Does that 
mean that Britain wants to increase Germany’s economic difficulties ? 
Does she want to undo our efforts to live as a Continental Power on 
the basis of our own strength, while at the same time withholding 
Colonies from us ? ” 

The writer concluded by saying that a Western Pact would be 
possible to-morrow if Britain used her influence to divest the Franco- 
Soviet Pact of its dangerous reactions. 

May 25th.—It was announced semi-officially in Berlin that the 
Ambassador to the Vatican had made representations against remarks 
made by the Archbishop of Chicago on May roth. 


Great Britain. 

May 11th.—Presentation of credentials and statement by Sir 
Nevile Henderson to Herr Hitler. (See Germany). 

May 13th.—Damage to H.M.S. Hunter off Almeria. (See Spain). 

May 14th.—The Imperial Conference was opened in London by 
Mr. Baldwin, who said that the responsibility rested upon them‘ to 
see that their deliberations were not only of service to themselves, 
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but might also help in some measure towards the solution of the 
international problems which were perplexing the world. 

He outlined the reasons for British rearmament, and said it would 
be the task of the Conference to consider whether, while preserving 
their individual rights of decision and action, they could co-ordinate 
their various defence policies in such a way as to assist one another 
and help forward the cause of peace. 

Mr. Lyons considered that one of their main tasks should be an 
examination of the bases of the foreign policy of the British Common- 
wealth and of the position of the League, with a view to the formulation 
of a consistent and unified Empire policy. Australia looked for the 
frankest discussion in order to enable the Government to review their 
defence policy in the light of the facts which emerged. She stood for 
co-operation in defence between the members of the Commonwealth, 
and he gave an outline of what had already been done in that direction. 

Australia would also, he said, greatly welcome a regional under- 
standing and pact of non-aggression by the countries of the Pacific, 
conceived in the spirit of the principles of the League. 

General Hertzog said South Africa realized more and more how 
closely she was implicated in the fate of Europe and of the world. 
Referring to talks which had just taken place on a number of con- 
stitutional questions raised by South Africa, he assured the Conference 
that they did not deal with an amendment or change of the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth, which, he declared, would last and 
not require any further amendment, at any rate for many years to 
come. 
Mr. Mackenzie King confined himself to a reference to the im- 
portance and urgency of economic appeasement, and mentioned 
Canada’s attempts to open the channels of trade by her negotiations 
with the U.S.A. and the U.K. 

Committees were set up to consider questions on the agenda 
under the three heads of civil air communications, shipping, and 
economic questions. 

May 18th.—The Non-Intervention Committee sub-Committee 
decided to address an appeal to both parties in Spain to agree to 
renounce entirely the use of bombing from the air, and also to do 
everything possible to humanize the conflict in other directions. 

__It also agreed to appoint a Technical Advisory Sub-Committee 
with instructions to prepare a scheme for the extension of the Agree- 
ment to prohibit the departure from or transit through the countries 
parties to the Agreement of persons of non-Spanish nationality whose 
activities were in any way susceptible of prolonging or embittering 
the conflict. 

Mr. Eden discussed European problems with Prince Paul of 
Yugoslavia, and also saw the President of the Iranian Mejlis, the 
Turkish Prime Minister, and the representative of Guatemala. 

_ May toth.—Mr. Eden received the Foreign Minister of Poland. 
Speaking at a Pilgrims’ dinner in London, Mr. James Gerard, President 
Roosevelt’s representative at the Coronation, said that what they 
had seen was the consecration of a great Empire held together in more 
permanent bonds than ever before in history. After referring to the 
problems confronting the world and to the state of Europe, he said : 
So you are arming. You are arming sadly, reluctantly, but with 
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determination. But when you are armed, then armed Britain wil] 
be the greatest guarantee of peace on earth.” 

In America they were firmly determined on three things: “first, 
we are against war; secondly, we are against any alliances; and 
thirdly, we are against meddling in the muddled affairs of Europe. 
But we and you, the Great British Empire, are bound by something 
more binding than alliances and treaties. We are bound together 
by mutual trust, by mutual understanding, by a common desire for 
stability and peace, and especially by the feeling that at this moment, 
with Fascism on one side and Communism on the other, the three 
great democracies—Great Britain, France, and the United States— 
stand as the sole hope of liberalism and of freedom in the world.” 

Statement re trade relations at celebration of “ foreign trade 
week ” in New York by British Ambassador. (See U.S.A.) 

May 20th.—Mr. Eden received Dr. Kung, Special Ambassador 
of China for the Coronation, and Mr. Quo Tai-chi, the Chinese Ambas- 
sador, to whom he repeated the assurance that, if the Government 
found themselves able to make a contribution towards forther appease- 
ment in the Far East, the interests of all countries concerned would 
be borne most carefully in mind. 

May 21st.—It was understood that the Government were sounding 
official opinion in the capitals principally concerned on the possibility 
of procuring a temporary cessation of hostilities in Spain during 
which the foreign volunteers might be withdrawn from both sides. 

May 22nd.—The official enquiry into the explosion in the destroyer 
Hunter found that it had been due to a floating mine. 

May 24th.—Speaking in the Sub-Committee of the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee, the French representative said that when the 
Spanish aeroplanes landed at Pau his Government were faced with 
a delicate situation, which was not provided for in the Non-Intervention 
Agreement. They had decided, therefore, to send them back to the 
point on the frontier at which they had entered, so that the situation 
was restored to that obtaining before they arrived. 

On the second occasion, in order to emphasize their hope that 
there would be no repetition of such incidents, the Government 
deprived the machines of their arms and munitions, but left three 
of them armed, so as not to deprive the squadron of all means oi 
defence. 

The Spanish Government had been informed that it would be 
impossible to grant the same treatment in future to aeroplanes landing 
in France. 

The Government received from the French Government a reply 
in the affirmative to their proposal that the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee should make an approach to the two parties in Spain regarding 
the withdrawal of volunteers. 

The German Government also replied sympathetically, but made 
a number of reservations and caveats, while the Portuguese Govern- 
ment sent a long statement which required detailed examination. 

Replying to questions in Parliament, Lord Cranborne said that 
efforts to further the withdrawal of foreign nationals from Spain were 
being actively pursued. Regarding the Government’s humanitarian 
work, protection was only accorded to ships carrying women and 
children, and was subject to careful inspection under the supervision 
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of the British Consul at Bilbao. No ships returning to Bilbao after 
evacuating refugees were afforded protection unless the Government 
were satisfied that they were in ballast, and there was no truth 
whatever in reports to the effect that they had been used for conveying 
to Bilbao arms, munitions, or volunteers. 

Addressing a gathering of Dominions’ representatives and others 
at a banquet of the combined Empire Societies in London, Mr. Baldwin 
said the British Commonwealth was the greatest political experiment 
yet tried in the world, and the failure of it might mean disaster. He 
questioned whether self interest or trade could keep them together, 
and said he believed they would not hold together unless they recognized 
common ideals, common inspiration, and common love of freedom of 
the individual and of the body politic. 

He asked that all the people of the home country and the Dominions 
should have faith in their country, faith in their own future, and faith 
in one another. If they had sympathy and understanding of each 
other’s problems they would be less liable to criticize. 

He also stressed the importance of not defining the Constitution 
too much, and of avoiding putting it into a strait jacket. 

May 25th.—Replying to questions in Parliament as to the steps 
the Government were taking to respond to the approaches made by 
the United States Government on the subject of trade agreements, 
Mr. Runciman pointed out that the open door in the Colonies would 
mean abandoning control of imports from low-wage countries. That 
would destroy Great Britain’s power to negotiate with such countries. 

He said he could not consent to join the “‘ low-tariff clubs,” for 
that would expose them to fierce retaliation from the more numerous 
countries which were not members and would not join even if Great 
Britain did. 

When in America he had never concealed from U.S. statesmen 
the obstacles to an agreement. He had since been trying to find a 
promising foundation by examining every detail of the tariff schedules ; 
an agreement, he was convinced, would have to consist of details. On 
the whole, he preferred to improve existing arrangements rather than 
start de novo. 

The Imperial Conference agreed to set up a Committee, under 
the Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, to consider questions of 
mutual interest in the production and supply of munitions, war 
material, food and feeding stuffs. 


Greece. 
May 14th.—The Minister of the Interior resigned. 
May 15th.—Colonel Douriatis was appointed Minister of the 


Interior. 


Hungary. 

_ May 14th.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Budget Com- 
mittee on relations with Germany, declared that the Government 
were fulfilling scrupulously all their obligations towards minorities 
and were watchful to give due consideration to all their just interests. 

The Government wished to preserve German friendship by all 
means possible, and felt convinced that Germany had the same wish. 
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Yor this reason it was desirable that any injurious interference by 
one State in the internal affairs of the other should be avoided. 

May 19th.—The King and Queen of Italy arrived in Budapest 
on a State visit. The Italian Foreign Minister accompanied them. 

Major Ferenz, the leader of the banned Nazi group known as 
the National Will Party, was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
for “ incitement through the press.” 

May 20th.—The Regent, speaking at a banquet to the Italian 
Royal visitors, said that co-operation between Austria, Hungary, 
and Italy promised to become, with Germany’s concurrence, a massive 
pillar of true and permanent peace. 

The King of Italy, in reply, declared that the policy of the three 
countries was “ free from exclusiveness ” and open to further evolution 
in the interests of European stability and peaceful intercourse. 

May 22nd.—A communiqué was issued stating that in the con- 
versations between the Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and Count 
Ciano, the statesmen were pleased to establish a perfect unity of views 
in regard to all questions considered, and they reaffirmed their intention 
to continue unchanged their present course of policy. 


Italy. 
May 13th.—Count Ciano, speaking on the Foreign Office Estimates 
in the Chamber, referred to the ‘* experiment, sterile but instructive,” 
of sanctions, the failure of which had noteworthy effects on all inter- 
national relations. After the victory in Abyssinia, he said, everything 
seemed to indicate that Italy’s rights there would be “ courageously 
and loyally” recognized; he wished to point out, however, that 
Italy had never asked for this recognition, and the lack of de jure 
recognition took nothing from her victory and did not prevent her flag 
from flying over the new Empire. 

Italy’s attitude towards the League depended upon its being 
reformed, but she had no proposals for its reform; her attitude was 
one of not too confident waiting, but was not “‘ dogmatically sceptical.” 
She would take no initiative in its regard either now or in the future. 

As to Spain, though “ rather sceptical as to the efficacy of the 
control systems,” Italy would continue scrupulously to respect the 
pledges taken. A great danger was represented by the “ periodical 
offences of a certain international press,”’ which spread lies about Italy, 
but time would show that “ the victorious valour of Italian volunteers 
in Spain ” had reached the height of their heroic traditions. 

Count Ciano then referred to the danger of dividing Europe into 
two opposing camps, and said Signor Mussolini had always striven 
to prevent the Treaty of Versailles from creating an abyss between the 
great Powers. That was why he had preached the necessity of satis- 
fying the moral and material needs of Germany. 

On more than one occasion the policies of Italy and Germany 
had proceeded on parallel lines, as on the question of the Western 
Pact, the security of Belgium, the problem of Austria, and the Danube 
Basin, the anti-Bolshevist stand, and the Spanish conflict ; but this 
had not constituted a bloc. 

He next referred to the fact that the Agreements with Great 
Britain had not been followed by the recognition of the Italian Empire, 
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stating that, in spite of this, a number of satisfactory understandings 
on traffic, pasturage, and watering rights had been reached. But it 
was “little comforting” to have to admit that, after a short while, 
some unexpected obstacle had, if nothing else, delayed the process of 
reconciliation. It was quite untrue to suggest that this was due to 
Italy’s having objected to British rearmament, which had not caused 
the slightest uneasiness. 

As to the Western Pact the Italian position was that they were 
ready to renew the agreement and reassume the old guarantees on 
condition that the original and determining structure of the Locarno 
Treaty was not substantially altered. They and Germany had declared 
their willingness, together with England and France, to guarantee 
Belgium in any circumstances. Their attitude did not imply any 
disregard of the vital interests of other nations, such as Poland, but 
they did consider that the first goal was to re-establish a system of 
security for Western Europe which, to be solid, required to have “a 
precise objective and a clearly determined character.” 

Count Ciano also explained that the necessity of maintaining the 
best of relations with the Arab peoples in and round Italian Africa 
had been the sole reason for their Islamic policy, and it was useless to 
seek in it for “‘ elements which disturb or threaten the position of 


others.” 
The Rome correspondent of the News Chronicle was expelled 


from the country. 

The press published references to the Coronation of the King of 
England which suggested that the proceedings (of which no description 
was given) were a series of accidents, brawls, arrests, and popular 
manifestations against British Imperialism. 

May 14th.—The final figures of the State Budget for the year July, 
1935 to June, 1936, showed the amount of “‘ exceptional expenditure ” 
incurred in East Africa at 11,350 million lire (say £126 million). 

May 15th.—Addressing the Third General Assembly of the 
Councils of the Corporations, Signor Mussolini said that, if coal of 
superfine quality had not yet been found in Italy there were some 
hundreds of millions of tons of good coal which could be used in many 
ways, and ought to be used in place of foreign coal. The production 
of mineral coal in Istria and Sardinia would eventually reach at least 
4 million tons a year. 

The iron industry was also too dependent on foreign supplies, but 
the amount imported had dropped from a million tons in 1935, to 400,000 
tons in 1936, and the national production had risen from 551,000 tons 
to 900,000 in the same period. 

As to oils by 1938 there would be achieved “‘ complete autonomy 
as regards the national need of petrol and lubricants”’ through the 
local treatment of Albanian oil and lignites. 

He than expressed satisfaction at the progress in the organization 
of certain key industries into large semi-national units, and eulogized 
the work of the 22 corporations in examining new industrial plants 
and in fixing wages, contrasting this “ great pacific and constructive 
revolution ” with the class struggle still observable in the countries 
of liberalism and democracy. 

He then turned to the Empire, the actual and potential resources 
of which were, he said, exceptional. For this he had documented 
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proofs, and he went on: “In the struggle for self-sufficiency the 
Empire will give decisive support with its cotton, coffee, meat, skins, 
wool, wood and precious metals, including gold.” The exploitation 
of the country would, however, require the overcoming of gigantic 
difficulties. 

Signor Mussolini then defended the policy of self-sufficiency by 
saying that ‘‘in a world armed to the teeth to lay down the arms of 
self-sufficiency would mean putting oneself to-morrow, in case of war, 
at the mercy of those who had unlimited resources for war.” Self- 
sufficiency was, therefore, a guarantee of peace and an impediment 
to the eventual aggressive designs of the richer countries. 

The Senate dealt with the Army, Navy, and Air Estimates, which 
were explained by the Under-Secretaries. Admiral Cavagnari said 
the conquest of the Empire had made more evident the necessity of 
** possessing means adequate to face a maritime conflict ’” as well as 
to ensure the safety of land frontiers. It was now axiomatic that 
the backbone of a Fleet was the battleship, and the policy of spending 
large sums on the capital ship would be continued. Nothing would 
be neglected to give Italy that power on the sea which was “ in- 
separable from every legitimate aspiration of life and expansion.” 

General Valle said that, in the air, the centre of gravity had 
** clearly shifted from the Valley of the Po towards the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean.” This explained the strengthening 
of air bases in Sicily, Sardinia, the A2gean Islands, Pantelleria, and 
Tobruk. 

Italy now possessed 10,000 pilots, a figure which, he said, ‘* must 
be considered as a starting-point and not as a goal.” 

May 18th.—The Minister of Press and Propaganda, speaking in 
the Chamber, declared that the one preoccupation of his office in 
dealing with the foreign press was the safeguarding of the truth. When 
“certain organs of certain countries” launched periodical offensives 
against Italy and coined the basest lies, the Italian press, very rightly, 
reacted with a violence that was justified by a lofty sense of the 
national dignity and honour. 

The King and Queen left Rome on a visit to Budapest. Count 
Ciano also left for Hungary. 

May 10th.—The Minister for Italian Africa, speaking on the 
Colonial Estimates in the Chamber, said a plan of public works had 
been drawn up, to be completed in six years. The nine main features 
were: (1) Road construction. (2) Maritime works; Assab would be 
made the first port in the Empire, and inland waterways. (3) Hy- 
draulic and hydrorelectric works, particularly on the rivers Juba, 
Webbe and Shebeli. (4) Hygienic improvements. (5) Construction 
of mining plant. (6) House-building and town planning. (7) Re- 
afforestation and land reclamation. (8) Telegraphic and wireless 
development ; and (9) Military works. 

One of their fundamental aims was the demographic colonization 
of East Africa, to attain which it would be necessary to overcome “ a 
certain luxury mentality which is in opposition to the discipline of 
Fascism, and which might threaten to compromise colonization.” 
The Empire had been conquered to give an outlet to the proletariat, 
and not for the benefit of a few privileged persons. 

Signor Lessona then referred to Libya, a country which had made 
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the weight of its influence felt at the bitterest moment of the Abyssinian 
conflict, and had shown itself to be “a fundamental factor of our 
power.” The “ Mediterranean function” of the colony made it 
necessary to accelerate the speed of its development. 

He also referred to the surprise in some quarters that Italy had 
decided to follow an Islamic policy of her own, and said this was the 
lot of those who “ seek a place in the sun,”’ and disturbed those who 
seemed to wish to have the monopoly even of the sun. In conclusion, 
he said that Italy had solemnly declared through the Duce that she 
was “ now satisfied in the Colonial sphere,” and no ulterior motive 
inspired her actions. 

The ban on the entry of British newspapers into the country 
was lifted. 

A meeting of the Central Corporative Committee, presided over 
by the Duce, decided to begin a new “ battle” on the home front to 
be known as the battle for economic self-sufficiency. 

It was announced officially that the Corporations were “‘ mobilized 
for the attainment of this fundamental object, and the Central Cor- 
porate Committee must consider itself to be the general staff which 
presides over the development of this battle in defence of the economic 
independence of the nation.” 

May 20th.—Speaking in the Chamber the Minister of Finance 
said the estimated revenue for 1937-38 was about 20,597 million lire 
(say {221,500,000), and that expenditure would exceed it by 3,173 
millions (say £34 million) owing largely to the expenditure of 1,201 
millions in East Africa. 

The deficit would be “ systemized”’ by an improvement in the 
economic situation and by the tightening up of the system of taxation. 
Fascist finance was well able to bear the burdens placed on it, since 
wealth was not only measured by gold reserves and financial resources. 
The Italians knew that “‘ there are forces constituting wealth that are 
not directly marketable, such as order, discipline, the will to make 
sacrifices on the part of a people, the attitude towards and passion 
for work.” 

Referring to past years he said the Abyssinian war, during 1934-35 
and 1935-36, had cost 12,111 million lire. The financial year 1935-36 
presented in its “ effective part” a deficit of 12,686 millions. The 
year 1936-37, however, would close with a surplus of over 1,000 million 
lire, owing to exceptional sources of revenue, such as the realization 
of the gold and currencies offered to the Fatherland by the people, 
and the sum accruing to the Treasury through the revaluation of the 
reserves of the bank of issue. 

Senator Thaon di Revel also stated that the reserves of the Bank 
of Italy had fallen from 5,892 millions odd at the end of 1934, to 
4,022,800,000 lire on April 30th, 1937. These figures did not include 
the “ special reserves” in gold and foreign securities at the disposal 
of the Institute of Exchange. 

May 25th.—The Finance Minister, speaking in the Senate, said 
that since the conclusion of the trade agreement with Great Britain 
£1,600,000 of the arrears of commercial debts due to that country had 
been paid. This had been due to an increase in exports, and to the 
principles on which Italy had concluded her trade agreements. 

The Minister also said the gold reserves of the Bank of Italy 
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amounted to 4,023 million lire, or rather more than 25 per cent. 
coverage for the paper circulation. 


Japan. 


May 12th.—The Foreign Office denied categorically a report that 
Japan had recognized General Franco’s Government, subject to his 
signing a trade agreement. 

May 13th.—The Privy Council sanctioned regulations governing 
the appointment and functions of a new planning board to assist the 
Cabinet. The Chairman of the board was the Minister of Finance. 

May 17th.—The Foreign Minister, addressing a meeting of Pre- 
fectural Governors, referred to the advisability of securing firmly 
their friendship with Great Britain, but added: ‘‘ However, there are 
not a few points requiring adjustment in connection with the questions 
of China and trade, and we are making efforts to dispose of these 
problems.” 

As to China, he said that anti-Japanese sentiments there were 
partly traceable to a misunderstanding by the Chinese, who supposed 
that Japan harboured aggressive designs. ‘* We have no such designs,” 
he declared, “‘ and will make our true intentions clear. We are planning 
to create a harmonious atmosphere through cultural and economic 
co-operation, thereby establishing a mutually interdependent economic 
relationship founded upon the common interests of the two peoples.” 

Mr. Sato observed that united opposition to Japan had become 
a current slogan in China, but added that the slogan was very often 
a pawn in domestic politics. He also pleaded for less secrecy in foreign 
affairs and reminded his hearers that a successful foreign policy required 
the support of public opinion. 


League of Nations. 


May 24th.—The Council met in private session. The Secretary- 
General received from the Spanish delegation a White Book on the 
intervention of certain Powers in the civil war. 

The Report of the Committee of Experts set up to study the 
Statute and Fundamental Law of the Sanjak of Alexandretta was 
circulated to the members of the Council. 

By the Statute the Sanjak was to constitute a separate entity 
enjoying full independence. Syria would, however, be responsible 
for foreign affairs, and the Sanjak and Syria would have the same 
Customs and monetary administrations; the Customs services, 
however, would be separate. 

The Council was recommended to appoint a French national to 
supervize the observance of the Statute, to reside in the Sanjak, and 
to have a suspensory veto over any act he considered contrary to it, 
in which case he would refer the matter to the Council. There should 
be co-operation between France and Turkey in giving effect to the 
Council’s recommendations. 

The Governments of Syria and of the Sanjak would each accredit 
a commissioner to the other. Syrian Diplomatic and Consular repre- 
sentatives would be responsible for the interests of the Sanjak and 
its citizens. 

The territory should be completely demilitarized and order 
maintained by a police force not exceeding 1,500 men. 
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" The Statute provided for the protection: of minorities without 
ant. distinction of birth, religion, language, etc., the stipulations made 
to be under the guarantee of the League. 
Turkey was to have full use of the port of Alexandretta, with a 
Customs area of her own, leased at a nominal rental. 


oe The Legislature should be a single Assembly of 40 members, 

” elected for a period of four years. The Executive would be the 
President of the Sanjak and an executive council of five. 

8 May 25th.—The Secretary-General received a Note from the 


Emperor Haile Selassie stating that no useful purpose would be served 
by the presence of himself or Ethiopian representatives at the session 


y of the Assembly. 

re 

s Manchukuo. 

e May 16th.—Abrogation by Soviet Government of Waterways 
Agreement for navigation on the Amur. (See U.S.S.R.) 

e 

l Mexico. 


May 14th.—The Government instituted measures for the im- 
position of new taxation on foreign companies doing business in the 
country. 

May 15th.—The Minister for War issued orders to the Army to 
confiscate the arms of all civilians other than those enlisting in the 
Army Reserve. ; 


The Netherlands. 

May 18th.—The Foreign Minister of Norway arrived in The 
Hague to discuss the possibilities of co-operation between the Oslo 
»tates. 

May 24th.—The conference of States signatories of the Oslo 
Convention opened in The Hague. (The States were Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg). 


Palestine. , 

May 11th.—The Higher Arab Committee passed a resolution 
vigorously protesting against the immigration Schedule, and tele- 
graphed to the British Prime Minister declaring that the Palestine 
Arabs were in mourning because of their situation. 

May 18th.—The Jewish Agency published a declaration con- 
) demning the new Jewish Labour Schedule, and declining to accept 
it, on the ground that the smallness of the number constituted a 
negation of the principle of the economic absorptive capacity of the 
country, on which the Government professed to have based the 
Schedule. 

May 24th.—The year ending March 31st, 1937 showed a deficit 
in the Budget of £P1,396,000, revenue having fallen by £P1,150,000, 
as compared with 1935-36, and expenditure having risen by £P1,753,000 
owing to the rioting and the Arab strike. 


Poland. 
May 13th.—Serious anti-Jewish rioting at Brzesc (Brest-Litovsk) 
resulted in a great deal of Jewish property being destroyed and about 
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30 people being injured. Jewish shops were wrecked, and, according 
to reports, no action was taken by the police to prevent the attacks. 

May 24th.—The Crown Prince of Rumania arrived in Warsaw as 
the guest of the President of the Republic. 


Rumania. 
May 17th.—King Carol entertained M. Aras, the Turkish Foreign 


Minister, who had had conversations with the Premier and with M. 
Antonescu on commercial relations. 

May 21st.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement in which he 
emphasized that Rumania would remain loyal to her existing alliances 
with France, Poland, the Little Entente, and the Balkan Entente, 
adding that he did so because of certain allegations in the foreign press 
after the visit to Bucarest of the Foreign Minister of Poland. 

May 24th.—The Crown Prince in Warsaw. (See Poland). 


Spain. 

May 11th.—Figures published in Barcelona gave the number of 
people killed in the fighting in the City as 201. Further detachments 
of Assault Guards arrived from Madrid, making the total sent to 
Barcelona about 12,000. 

General Franco, as chief of the political party formed on April 29th, 
signed a decree relieving Sefior Hedilla of his post as a member of the 
Secretariat, and appointing Sefior Velez, former leader of the Falange 
in Morocco, to succeed him. 

President Aguirre of Vizcaya took over the High Command, with 
a view to cutting short discussion and argument in the General Staff 
by setting above the head of that organization a supreme executive 
officer. 

Action was at once taken in the field, and the Basque troops 
claimed the recapture of Mount Solluve. South of that position, 
however, they had to give way before insurgent attacks, supported by 
aircraft. Mount Vizcargui was captured and held by Reguetés and 


Flechas Negras. 
Madrid was again shelled, and many casualties suffered in all 


parts of the city. 

May 12th.—The insurgents occupied the villages of Morga and 
Rigoitia, just north of Mount Vizcargui, and Salamanca headquarters 
reported that the second-named had been “ fired by the retreating 
Reds with the same wantonness that they destroyed Durango, Eibar 
and Guernica.” 

May 13th.—While on patrol for non-intervention purposes five 
miles off Almeria the British destroyer Hunter suffered an explosion 
on the waterline. She was towed into harbour by a Spanish destroyer. 
Eight of the crew were killed and 24 wounded. 

The Government forces claimed to have advanced to the outskirts 
of Toledo, after fighting in which the insurgents lost heavily. 

The Minister of Marine issued an order dissolving the seamen’s 
committees of control on board the Government warships, and steps 
were taken to impose discipline. 

A decree was issued making the possession of arms by civilians 
in the rear a penal offence, equivalent to military rebellion. 

On the Biscay front, Salamanca headquarters reported that in the 
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pture of the Vizcargui range the Reds had left over 1,000 dead on 
the field. 

The Gibraltar authorities were understood to be taking steps to 
reduce the number of permits allowing Spanish refugees to reside in 
the area, The Gibraltar Government would arrange to transport to 

ign Government port those Spaniards who considered their lives would 
M be imperilled if they returned across the land frontier. 

: May 13th.—The Basques claimed to have checked the insurgent 
dvance on the slopes of Mount Solluve and the Vizcargui ridge. 


W as 


he ; . - : 
ces Solluve was shelled by the insurgent cruiser Almirante Cervera. 
te Bilbao headquarters announced that a German air pilot captured 


on the slopes of Vizcargui had admitted that Guernica had been bombed. 
His diary showed the word “ Guernica ” on April 26th, and supported 
is statement that he had been recruited in Berlin for service in Spain 
n the middle of April. He also stated that he left Berlin on April 22nd 
‘or Rome in a commercial aeroplane, and next day flew from Rome to 
of Spanish aerodrome near Seville. 

He then flew to Vitoria, where he found at least two squadrons of 
German fighters, of 12 machines each, most of the pilots being Germans. 
There were also a few German bombers. The airman’s statements 
vere also given personally to representatives of the British press. 

The Basque authorities declared that the Non-Intervention 
\greement and the volunteers’ agreement of March had been deliber- 
ately evaded by Germany and Italy, and that the air force against 
them was composed almost wholly of German machines, crews, and 

i general staff. 

Severe fighting occurred in the outskirts of Madrid, when the 
Government forces claimed to have repulsed heavy attacks aimed at 
relieving the University City. 

Mr. Koestler, the News Chronicle correspondent, who had been 
imprisoned at Malaga, was released and reached Gibraltar. 

May 14th.—The press in insurgent territory published no accounts 
of the British Coronation celebrations, but commented bitterly on 
British press references to the destruction of Guernica by insurgent 
aircraft. The evacuation of Bilbao was described as evidence that 
Great Britain was intervening morally and materially in favour of 
the Marxists. 

May 15th.—The Government resigned owing, chiefly, to an attempt 
by the Communist Party to oust the Prime Minister. (His friendliness 
towards C.N.T. was objected to). The Anarcho-Syndicalists and the 
Socialist Labour Union, however, issued a joint announcement that 
they would not take part in a Government which was not again headed 
by Sefior Caballero. The Socialist Party reserved its attitude. 

The Catalan and Basque Governments were understood to be 
dissatisfied with the Valencia Government’s policy, the latter insisting 
that the time had come to return to a constitutional régime and to 
re-establish liberties of conscience and creed. The Basques demanded 

a return to the Constitution, the severest measures for the establish- 
ment of order, and the restoration of complete autonomy to Catalonia. 
Thirty-three people were killed and many injured in an air raid 
on Valencia, when incendiary bombs were dropped. 
Violent Basque counter-attacks resulted in ground being regained 
on the Vizcargui ridge. 
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May 16th.-—Sefior Caballero failed to form a Government, and the 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Negrin, undertook the task. Sefior Caballery 
had announced a plan for the constitution of a Supreme War Counci! 
in which the various parties in the Cabinet would be represented, but 
the Communist, Socialist, and Republican Parties all rejected it 
though it would have reduced from four to two the C.N.T. repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet. 

The Republican Party maintained that if the C.N.T. continued 
to be represented in the Government its Ministers must show that 
they represented followers whom they could control, and considered 
that in effect the masses did not follow them. 

A Spanish liner left Bilbao with nearly 4,000 refugees for France, 
bringing the total of those evacuated up to nearly 10,000. 

The Basque positions on the Vizcargui ridge were bombed by 
Ig Junkers and Heinkel machines, which were accompanied by 11 
chasers. The fighting throughout the day resulted in the insurgents 
making an advance of about two miles southward towards Amorebieta. 
In the coast sector they occupied the heights of Jata. 

The C.N.T. issued a Note refusing to collaborate with a Govern- 
ment headed by Dr. Negrin, and insisting that Sefior Caballero should 
be either Premier or Secretary for War. 

Dr. Negrin accordingly formed a Cabinet without the C.N.T. 
He retained the portfolio of Finance, and appointed Sejfior Giral as 
Foreign Secretary ; Sefior Prieto, Minister for Defence; Sefior Iruje, 
Justice; Sefior Zugazagoitia, the Interior ; Seftior Hernandez, Education 
and Health ; Sefior Uribe, Agriculture ; Seftor de Los Rios, Communi- 
cations and Public Works; and Sefior Aiguade, Labour. 

Dr. Negrin, Sefior Prieto and Sefior Zugazagoitia were Socialist 
leaders, Senor Giral and Sefior de Los Rios were Republicans ; Seiior 
Hernandez and Sejfior Uribe, Communists; Sefior Iruje, a Basque 
Nationalist ; and Sefior Aiguade, a member of the Catalan Esquerra. 

May 17th.—The C.N.T. issued a statement accusing the Com- 
munists of provoking a crisis and of not collaborating with the 
Government with the same wholeheartedness as the C.N.T. Ministers. 
It stated that it could not accept inferiority to the U.G.T., nor parity 
with the Communists. 

The U.G.T. (the Socialist Trade Union) accepted Sefior Caballero’s 
programme, but the Socialist Party followed the Communist lead ; 
the Republican Party also objected to the Prime Minister’s holding 
the portfolio of Defence, which Sefior Caballero intended to do under 
his reorganization plan. 

Telegrams exchanged between the Basque President and Sefior 
Companys were published in Bilbao, showing that Sefior Aguirre had 
asked the Catalans to begin an offensive in eight days’ time, to relieve 
the pressure on Bilbao. The Catalan President replied that they 
hoped to be able to do this. 

May 18th.—Amorebieta was captured by the insurgents. 

The Valencia Cabinet issued an 8-point statement of policy, in 
which it explained that it would constitute itself into a Superior War 
Council, and would reform the General Staff, giving it greater powers. 

The points were: (1) The Government were the genuine repre- 
sentatives of the parties “* pledged to crush rebellion,’ and to assure 
the liberty of the people. (2) An olive branch was held out to the 
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U.G.T. (3) The Government’s fundamental mission was to achieve 















































ind the victory over “rebels and invaders.” (4) Order in the rear would be 
baller, maintained “ inflexibly,”’ regardless of any claims by organizations 
Ouncil to justify disorder. (5) The direction of the war would be unified, 
d, but and the political economy of the country also unified. (6) The greatest 
ed it possible contact with Parliament would be maintained. (7) The 
Tepre- Government reiterated their strongest protest against the restriction 
imposed on its rights by the Non-Intervention Pact, and (8) It 
inued expressed its gratitude to those offering their lives “ for the cause of 
_ that the people’s revolution.” 

dered Decision re appeal to both sides by Non-Intervention Committee. 


(See Great Britain). 
May 19th.—Don Julian Besteiro, leader of the intellectual wing 
d by of the Socialist Party, was appointed Ambassador in Paris. 

_- The Communist Party in Valencia issued a statement demanding 
that ‘all human and material resources be mobilized” for the war, 
and that “‘ the rearguard be cleared of parasites and traitors.” It 
urged the creation of a unified Army command, and that the “ War 
Commission ” (which was separate from the General Staff and was 
charged with the appointment of political commissars, on the Russian 
model) should have full authority in the appointment and political 
.T. ff es of the commissars, while being responsible to the War 
Ministry. 

It also demanded that “ there should be established Republican 
order, with implacable persecution for all who disturb it” ; and asked 
that the interests of peasants, whether farming individually or 
collectively, should be protected, that “* an end be put to all spoliation 
ist | or sacking of fields,” and that peasants’ co-operatives be created, to 
‘or ensure them adequate prices and markets. 
ue — Munguia and Marion, on the road north from Bilbao to Bermeo, 
2 were heavily bombed, and the Basque forces were withdrawn from 
no — Mount Jata after their right flank had been turned. 
ne The insurgents’ report from Salamanca stated that houses in 
S. Amorebieta had been blown up by dynamite just before their troops ' 
y entered the town, and that many women and children had come over 

to the Nationalist lines and implored the commander to rescue the 
$ other inhabitants from “the ferocity of the Reds.’”’ When the 
Requetes entered the town they released 300 or 400 old men, women 
, 2 and children who had taken refuge in a church and been locked in by 
the Asturians because they had refused to be evacuated. 


| May 20th.—The Basques claimed to be holding up the insurgent 
advance near Munguia, and to have inflicted heavy losses on the forces 
of General Mola on the slopes of Mount Jata. 
The Valencia Foreign Minister telegraphed to the League Secre- 
tariat asking for a re-examination of the question of foreign intervention 
in the war, owing to the extension of such intervention by certain 
Powers since the question was before the Council in December. 
_ Captain Kienzle and Lieutenant Schulze-Planck, two German 
airmen captured near Urquiola Pass, were sentenced to death by 
Court-martial, with a jury of 16 Bilbao citizens, for rebellion and 
murder. 
Salamanca headquarters announced the occupation of Funiz, 
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Andekoa, Morga, Meaca, and the heights south of the first-named 
village. 

May 21st.—The Basque positions north-east of Bilbao were bombed 
and machine-gunned from the air. According to Bilbao reports the 
Italian forces operating on that front were commanded by General 
Mangini. 

President Aguirre was reported to have sent a message to Herr 
Hitler offering to release the two German airmen if German personnel 
and aeroplanes were withdrawn from the Basque front. 

In Madrid General Miaja was entrusted with the maintenance of 
public order by the new Government. The Minister of Justice (who 
was a Basque Catholic) gave orders to lighten the rigours of imprison- 
ment and to release all prisoners against whom no charges had been 
brought. 

The liner Habana left Bilbao with 4,000 refugee children for 
England. 

The new National General Staff held its first meeting to begin the 
work of unifying the operations on all the fronts. 

Sefior March, the Duke of Alba and other Spanish Peers left 
Gibraltar on a mission to Rome. 

May 22nd.—President Aguirre received messages regarding the 
German airmen from the French Foreign Minister and the Chilean 
Ambassador in Berlin, as doyen of the Latin-American Diplomatic 
Corps there. 

M. Delbos asked for commutation of the sentence in order to 
avoid reprisals and not prejudice the future exchange of prisoners. 
Senior de Porto-Seguro asked for clemency, and in his reply to the 
Ambassador the President said he understood the latter’s motives 
were those of humanity, but had to note “ the surprise caused to us 
by the silence before the inhuman bombings committed by pilots of 
the same nationality as those condemned. At Guernica 2,000 of the 
civilian population were killed ; at Durango more than 600; and at 
Bilbao, Eibar and Amorebieta more than 1,000.” 

He pointed cut that “the present flagrant crime” had been 
recognized by a public tribunal of law, with full guarantees, in the 
presence of foreign correspondents. 

General Mola’s forces forced the Basques to abandon Majniaria, 
three miles south of Durango, by an encircling movement south-west 
from Amorebieta and north-east from Barazar. Aeroplanes played 
an important part in the advance. 

Government aircraft carried out raids on Burgos, Valladolid and 
Pamplona. In the Madrid sector the city suffered a heavy artillery 
bombardment, but north of the capital the Government troops claimed 
the capture of a position commanding the crossing of the Galacia 
and Castile roads. 

May 23rd.—The Diario Vasco of Vitoria, referring to the question 
of mediation, said that the Spain of General Franco could accept 
neither pacts nor compromises; the only solution it would accept 
was that of a military victory. 

It appealed to Great Britain not to let herself be drawn into 
interventionist manoeuvres. Spain did not oppose British interests in 
the slightest degree, it was declared. 

The Government forces in the centre of Guadalajara Province 
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orted the capture of seven villages, thus isolating the insurgents 

the neighbourhood of Cifuentes. 

May 24th.—General Mola’s troops reported the capture of Dima 

ind of two other villages on the Bilbao front, and on the Soria front 

Government attack was defeated. Salamanca headquarters an- 
nounced that the raids on Pamplona and Valladolid on May 22nd 
had been carried out by the Government aircraft which had been 
released from Pau at the instance of the French Government. At 
Pamplona a girls’ school had been struck, and Valladolid had been 
bombed 15 times. 

Statement by French representative in Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, ve release of Government aeroplanes. 

Lord Cranborne’s statement re protection afforded to vessels 
evacuating refugees from Bilbao. (See Great Britain). 

Insurgent aircraft bombed the outskirts of Bilbao and, in particular, 
the aerodrome at Sondica. Several villages just south of the city were 
badly damaged. 

May 25th.—The German airman named Wandel was condemned 
to death for rebellion by the Popular Tribunal at Bilbao. 

General Franco sent a Note to the League Secretariat protesting 
against the acceptance by the League of a delegation which, “ so far 
from representing a people with a glorious past, to which Western 
civilization owes so much, can appear only as the Ambassador of 
anarchy and crime.” 

He accused the Spanish Government of infractions of the Spanish 
laws and Constitution, and declared also that in many provincial 
administrations the elected representatives of the people had been 
displaced by “ hordes of assassins.” 

He also cited the persecution of religion, the ‘ monstrosities ” 
of the judicial system, and the failure to respect private property. 
The peasants had been exploited, anarchical committees had usurped 
legislative functions, bank reserves had been confiscated, and the 
number of murders committed in Government territory was no less 
than 300,000. 

The General maintained that his own Administration exercised 
jurisdiction over two-thirds of the country and over all the Pro- 
tectorates and Colonies. 

The Diario Vasco, of San Sebastian, referring to the British 
soundings on the possibility of securing the withdrawal of volunteers, 
stated that really the volunteer problem did not exist, since the 
Valencia Government had naturalized their foreign recruits, and all 
foreigners fighting for General Franco formed part of the Foreign 
Legion, a branch of the Spanish Army. 


Switzerland. 
May 21st.—President Motta received Dr. Schmidt, to discuss the 
development of economic relations with Austria. 


Turkey. 
May 24th.—Report published of Committee set up to draft Statute 
and Fundamental Law for Alexandretta. (See League of Nations). 
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U.S.A. 


May 13th.—The House Appropriations Committee voted to recom- 
mend the provision of $1,500 million for relief, as the President had 
asked. 

A strike in the steel industry began, bringing out 27,000 men. 
It followed a Pennsylvania company’s refusal to sign a contract with 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, which was an affiliate of 
the C.I.0O. 

May 14th.—The strike was ended by the invocation of the National 
Labour Relations Act (the Wagner Act). 

May 17th.—The Supreme Court handed down a decision supporting 
the Federal Government in a dispute regarding the money collected 
in processing taxes, under the A.A.A. (The Court had previously 
declared the Act illegal, and as a result those who paid taxes under it 
had sought to have the money returned). 

The Court sustained the Government’s contention that no return 
was necessary unless the taxpayer could prove that he had not passed 
on the tax to his customers in the form of higher prices. 

May 18th.—Mr. Van Devanter handed in his resignation as a Judge 
of the Supreme Court. He was 78 years of age and was described as 
a stern and unbending Conservative. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee voted, by 10 to 8, not to approve 
the President’s Judiciary Bill, and rejected all suggestions of amend- 
ment. 

Dr. Dieckhoff presented his credentials as German Ambassador 
to the President, together with a personal greeting from Herr Hitler, 
to which Mr. Roosevelt replied by saying that Germany might count 
on the fullest support being given to promote friendly relations and 
mutual understanding. 

May 19th.—Speaking at a press reception the German Ambassador 
suggested that an approach to disarmament might be made by the 
nations agreeing to abolish one particular weapon or element—such 
as gas—as a beginning, and so proceed by successive steps to a curtail- 
ment of all arms. He quoted the instance of the Red Cross, which 
had not, at its establishment, tried to abolish warfare, but step by 
step introduced palliatives which had won world acceptance. 

He added that Germany believed that she had now reached 
theoretical arms equality, and said Herr Hitler had often declared 
their readiness to discuss disarmament when that point was reached. 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Chicago, speaking at a diocesan 
conference, said that in Germany every second person was a Govern- 
ment spy. “* Perhaps you will ask,” he went on, “ how it is that a 
nation of 60 million people, intelligent people, will submit in fear and 
servitude to an alien, an Austrian paperhanger—and a poor one at 
that, I am told—and a few associates like Géring and Gogbbels, who 
dictate every move of the people’s lives.” 

He also said that the German Government was making use of the 
same kind of propaganda (as that aimed at it during the War concerning 
atrocities by its troops) against the Catholic Church, and was “ giving 
out through its crooked Minister of Propaganda stories of wholesale 
immorality in religious institutions, in comparison with which war- 
time propaganda is almost like bed-time stories for school-children.”’ 

It would be cowardly as well as unwise, he declared, if they took 
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at sort of thing lying down and did not fight back every time the 
biect was brought up outside. 

Reply of German paper Angriff to the Cardinal’s charges. (See 
wmany). 

According to figures published in Washington, based on reports 
om Madrid, some 500 Americans had lost their lives in the Spanish 
a while fighting on the side of the Government. (The total so engaged 
as estimated at 1,700). 

Mr. Gerard’s speech at Pilgrims’ dinner in London. (See Great 
britain). 

Speaking at a celebration in New York of “ foreign trade week,” 
British Ambassador expressed an earnest hope that a trade treaty 
tween the two countries might be concluded, and said his Govern- 
nt were ready to accord American farmers “* favourable treatment ” 
s their produce in Great Britain if the U.S. Government would grant 
reasonable ”’ reductions of the tariff on “* certain classes of typically 
iglish goods.” 

May 20th.—The State Department received a protest from the 
rman Government against the speech of Cardinal Mundelein. 

May 21st.—The Committee for Industrial Organization won an 
portant victory when the employees of a large Steel Corporation 
vted in favour of recognizing the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
ittee of the C.I.O. as their exclusive representative in collective 

bargaining. 

May 22nd.—Mr. Roosevelt, in a message broadcast on the occasion 
{ Maritime Day and the closing of Foreign Trade Week, said that 
hese institutions, ‘* dedicated to the single objective of a great exchange 
{ goods, demonstrate the active interest of the United States in foreign 
rade and the determination of this country to do its part in restoring 
nd expanding international commerce, and thus in building the 
oundations of enduring world peace.” 

Mr. Kennedy, chairman of the Maritime Commission, outlining 
na broadcast the policy that body was to follow, said that in five years 
5 per cent. of the existing U.S. merchant vessels would be “ fit for 
etirement,”’ so that an adequate merchant marine really meant a new 
nerchant marine. The Government, with the aid of the shipping 
ndustry, would have to equip oversea trade so that it would be “* second 
0 none.” 

He called on the shipping industry as a whole to co-operate in the 


hdministration of the Maritime Act. No more “ enticing” field for 
American capital existed than the shipping industry, and he pointed 


ut that the Act empowered the Government, if private capital were 


hesitant, to take the initiative in a building programme. Private 
nterests, he declared, should read the “ handwriting on the wall” 


s meaning that if they would save themselves they must make the 


aw work. 


Mr. Hull also broadcast an appeal for co-operation in the working 


bf the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. He also referred to the 
tendency of many countries to follow policies of self-containment, 
eading to isolation, and said that a nation falling into this unhappy 
state could easily be misled into threatening to wrest from others by 
force of arms what it could have obtained by peaceful means were it 
to follow a policy of co-operation. ‘‘ Such a nation,” he declared, 
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“has no friends in the great community of nations which comprises | 


the human race.” 

May 24th.—The Supreme Court, by 5 votes to 4, upheld the 
constitutionality of the unemployment insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act, and, by 7 votes to 2, the constitutionality of the 
old-age pension scheme embodied in that Act. 

The dissenting Judges argued that powers reserved to the States 
had been impaired by the Act or had been wrongfully assumed by 
the Federal Government. 

President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress, in which he 
said the time had come to take further action to extend the frontiers 
of social progress, for “‘ a self-supporting and self-respecting democracy 
can plead no justification for the existence of child labour, no economic 
reason for chiselling workers’ wages or stretching workers’ hours.”’ 

He said that to protect the fundamental interests of free labour 
and a free people he therefore proposed that only goods which had 
been produced under conditions which met the minimum standards 
of free labour should be admitted to inter-State commerce. 

A Bill was introduced into Congress setting up a Labour Standards 
Board with broad powers of administration in the field of child labour 
and of maximum hours and minimum wages. 


US.S.R. 
May 11th.—It was announced that Marshal Tukhachevsky, the 


Assistant Commissar of Defence, had been removed from office and 
appointed Commander of the Volga Corps. He was succeeded by 
M. Yegoroff, the Chief of the General Staff. 

May 16th.—It was understood that the Government had notified 
the Manchukuo Government that they intended to abrogate the Water- 
ways Agreement of 1934, regulating navigation on the Amur River. 

May 17th.—A decree was published regarding changes in the 
organization of the Red Army to be carried out with a view to increasing 
the Communist Party’s control of the defence forces. Thirteen military 
Councils were to be set up, one for each of the thirteen military districts 
of the Union, and the Political Commissars were to be given greater 
power. 

The Councils would consist of a triumvirate composed of the army 
commander of the district and two appointed members, thus ensuring 
control from Moscow. 

The arrest was announced of eight trade union leaders described 
as “* Trotskyist enemies.” 

May 18th.—M. Litvinoff in Paris, and issue of statement re con- 
versations. (See France). 

May 20th.—Reports reached Moscow that 43 persons charged 
with railway wrecking had been shot at Svobodny, near Khabarovsk. 

May 23rd.—The press reported further arrests of Trotskyists ir. 
several places, for crimes connected with the railways. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


2M prises 



























e the 1937 
, a f “a ) May 31st ... *Committee on Social Charges _.... .. Geneva 
the E 
May 31st ... International Federation of General 
» States Factory Workers aa or ca Geneva 
. s 
ned by May 31st ... International Railway Congress ... Paris 
. June tst ... *Eightieth Session of the perc tiing aed 
ch he LL.O. Geneva 
ontiers ‘ F 
ocracy } June 1st ... Executive Committee of the League of 
onlay J Red Cross Societies _.... “ .»- Paris 
momic 
7 June 3rd ... *Twenty-third Session of the Interna- 
labour tional Labour Conference, I.L.O. .... Geneva 
h had My June 4th ... Twenty-fifth Session of the Interna- 
dards } tional Commission for Air Navigation Paris 
June 6th ... Twenty-eighth Annual World ae of 
dards & Rotarians . Nice 










































abour June gth ... *Economic Committee _.... ye ... Geneva 
June 11th ... First International Technical Conference 
, on Air Relief. .... vie vo ... Budapest 
the | June 14th ... Meeting of International Federation of 
and Agricultural Technicians Ms ... The Hague 
by ¥ June 14th ... Second World Oil Congress _.... .. Paris 
fied June 14th ... International Exchange Congress a 
ter- June 14th ... International Wool Conference oo | a 
* June 14th ... “Permanent Mandates Commission 
the . (Ordinary Session) sive via .. Geneva 
Ing f 
oy j June 16th .. Seventeenth International Congress of 
cts Agriculture... ee ihe .. The Hague 
fer y June 16th ... “Committee of Enquiry on Raw Materials Geneva 
ny June 22nd ... International Aeronautical Federation 
ag Conference bien ress seve ... London 
> June 28th—July 3rd ..... Ninth Congress of International Chamber 
od a of Commerce _..... a ae .. Berlin 
June 28th—July 3rd .... Tenth Session of the International Studies 
a- Conference oi os a -- Pasis 
d June 29th ... *Permanent Central Opium Board .. Geneva 
June z9th—July rst .... Fourth International Congress of Anti- 
Militarist Ministers and Clergy ... Edinburgh 
July 2nd .. “Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching - ae . Geneva 
; July 4th ai International Conference on the Social 
3 Sciences i —_ ar: .... Paris 
: July 5th ... International Housing and Town-Plan- 
b ning Congress .... ria as ae 
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1937 
July *Executive Committee of the Intellectual 


Co-operation Committee so > 


*Plenary Session of Intellectual Co-oper- 


July 
ation Committee en eld Si Paris 


*Permanent Committee on Arts and 
Letters .... NA a mee bo: Paris 


Second World Congress of Faiths . Oxford 


July 


July 


July *Extraordinary Session of the Permanent 


Mandates Commission .... sfc boas Geneva 


August 3rd .. Twentieth Zionist Congress ae .. Zurich 


August 4th .. Second International anaes of Com- 


parative Law The Hague 


September 13th *Ordinary Session of the League Assembly Geneva 


October 7th .. *™Technical Sub-Committee of the Fiscal 


Committee Geneva 


October 11th ... ™Fiscal Committee .... Geneva 


1938. 
August 28th ... Eighth International —_— for His- 


torical Sciences . “ pce .. Zurich 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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